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Babylonian times. has been the symbol 
medicine since the 16th century. (Sym- 
bols from The Bettmann Archive.) 
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Exchanges Law and Medicine 


Much the record civilization can read the history the 
professions Law and Medicine; the heritage both professions 
deeply rooted the historic past. Both have grown from the interpre- 
tations, ethics and philosophies varied times, places and peoples. ‘The 
professions ‘Order’ and ‘Health’ are fundamental the survival 
the human race and, hence, have special world-wide appeal, particu- 
larly today when rapid transportation and communication have elimi- 
nated the barrier distance. New theories, observations, methods and 
discoveries can disseminated despite geographical and artificial 
barriers. 

Exchanges the fields Law and Medicine hasten the spread and 
use new knowledge and bring their respective professions healthy 
appreciation differences cultural development the varied areas 
the world. Roman, Judaic, Islamic, Napoleonic and English law have 
left their imprint whether empire expansion the channels 
trade and communication. Medical science has been enriched 
the contributions and observations from far and near horizons: medic- 
inal plant the Chinese herbarian contains valuable alkaloid; plant 
indiginous Southeast Asia pioneers the search for synthesis tran- 
quilizing agents; the investigation illness Asia leads the 
identification the pathogen and the rapid preparation vaccine 
thwart world-wide epidemic. 
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The common interest Law and Medicine furnishes very natural 
medium for exchange and understanding between populations other- 
wise quite different. The meeting the American Bar Association 
London this past July was the occasion much exchange ideas, 
thoughts and practices between the two separate, but similar, law sys- 
tems and exhibited their similar foundation and time-developed dif- 
ferences. medicine, the physiologist from Cleveland eager travel 
Buenos Aires study with Nobel prize-winning colleague; the 
virologist from Tokyo eager come the United States work 
with his counterpart Berkeley. Exchange, particularly when brings 
more advanced training and teaching underdeveloped countries, 
concrete evidence good will and interest the well-being other 
peoples. 

Sickness and chaos are two man’s oldest enemies. When given the 
opportunity exchange ideas, who work maintain order the 
physical and social bodies find that speak universal language be- 
cause have common goal. What learn when exchange ideas 
benefits all mankind. 


Dr. Francis Scott Smyth, 


Former Dean, University School. 
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Doctors Diplomats 


DR. HOWARD RUSK 


People working with the crippled 
the world have problem speaking 
universal language. have never seen 
fail, any place the world, either 
behind the iron curtain bamboo 
curtain wherever you go, whatever 
the culture, whatever the background, 
whatever the political relationship, 
whatever the acuteness the interna- 
tional situation, you still can start 
talk and learn know each other 
when you deal the problems sick 
people. Medicine know today 
made many pieces, the founda- 
tion and the superstructure are 
from many countries; and doctors 
are the same, basically, wherever you 
go. That why the medical pro- 
fession have special responsibility 
and magnificent opportunity. 

the Soviet Union last year. had 
chance visit their hospitals and clin- 
ics and talk with their scientists and 


DR. HOWARD RUSK Professor and 
Chairman, Department Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center, and Associate Editor, 
The New York Times. also Chairman, 
American-Korean Foundation and President, 
World Rehabilitation Fund. 


speak their medical students and see 
their patients. 

will say this that the people 
the Soviet Union feel feel, they 
want their sick children get well, 
they would like them have edu- 
cation, they want have enough 
eat, they don’t want war; the doctors 
are interested see that their patients 
get well, provide for them the best 
treatment that they can. 

The level medical care far be- 
low that the United States. 
opinion, nevertheless, there much 
that can learned some phases 
medicine the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, the most impressive thing 
was the eagerness the students and 
the doctors know what was 
the outside world. 

.ook with three medica. 
that illustrated certain points. One was 
about geriatrics program New 
York City called “Still Going Places.” 
dents Moscow. was story the 
rehabilitation old lady with 
hemiplegia the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Hebrews New York City. 
When they saw the amount room 
that the people had, was well, you 
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Guatemalan physician New York University-Bellevue Medical Center. 


need any interpretation. They 
were amazed when the title came on. 
you have program like this the 
United States Jewish Home? 

But when one event came the 
film, event which had never no- 
ticed all, you could hear gasp all 
over the room. The film showed col- 
ored nurse who came and took her 
place her white uniform and cap 
the bedside the patient. They had 
concept the fact that colored 
person could nurse the United 
States and had any opportunity 
any kind professional work all. 

Another film was the story the 
habilitation paraplegic miner. The 
scenes were West Virginia, typi- 
cal miner’s house. This was true doc- 
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umentary. This man had been living 
for ten years with his two brothers and 
his wife and one two children, and 
the thing that amazed the Russian stu- 
dents was the fact that the family had 
five rooms and car. 

Students came the street and 
said, “Do you have anything 
“No.” “Could come and talk 
you about the United States? What 
you people wear? you have tall 
buildings? about the trains and 
the airplanes and New York and Elvis 
Presley and the Metropolitan Opera.” 

reported that last year Russia 
graduated 27,000 physicians from her 
medical schools and 20,000 the previ- 
ous year. the present time the 
United States are graduating slightly 


Visiting doctors are instructed the use fluoroscope 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York. 


more than 7,000 per year. granted 
that the level education their phy- 
sicians far below that our physi- 
cians, but even so, the health services 
they are providing the country are 
superior those ever before avail- 
able that considered miracle. 

has also been reported that the 
present time there are more doctors 
than can readily absorbed the 
health services Russia and the physi- 
cians are being used for the kind 
job that would ordinarily assign 
nurses and technicians. the produc- 
tion continues and the excess increases, 
rather obvious what the physicians 
will do. They will carry the skills they 
have learned along with the concepts 
communism the backward parts 
the world. must meet this chal- 
lenge, and can, for our physicians 


are better trained. using total pro- 
fessional personnel, therapists, sani- 
tary engineers, public health admin- 
istrators and educators, can 
better job. But time running out. 

Today there almost unlimited 
number residency intern opportuni- 
ties with maintenance and cash sti- 
pends for foreign physicians Ameri- 
can hospitals. During 1956-1957, 6,741 
physicians from countries trained 
American hospitals. This real con- 
tribution the objectives interna- 
tional exchange when such residencies 
and internships are hospitals which 
have good teaching programs. 

must remembered, however, 
that these residencies and internships 
are the clinical fields medicine. 
They are way substitute for the 
academic programs conducted 
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American universities train medical 
educators, administrators, public 
health specialists, basic science teach- 
ers and research workers. the 40,666 
foreign students enrolled 
tions higher learning the United 
States during 1956-57, only 1,087 were 
medical education research. 

The experience our American 
missionary groups, and organizations 
such the Rockefeller Foundation 
and Kellogg Foundation, and 
voluntary agencies such the Ameri- 
can-Korean Foundation and the Near 
East Foundation, has demonstrated 
clearly that one the cheapest and 
most effective ways secure perma- 
nent ambassadors for American ideals 
other nations bringing medical 
and health trainees the United 
States for advanced training. The close 
personal relationships 
sional people have with their patients 
and co-workers upon their return pro- 
vide ideal method demonstrat- 
ing the great value democracy 
place human worth. 

When Finland last year route 
the Soviet Union, met two Finnish 
medical leaders who are old friends 
mine. Both had recently returned from 
month’s tour Communist China. 
During that month, they told me, they 
heard not one single word criti- 
cism the United States among the 
professional people whom they met 
Chinese hospitals and medical schools. 
They attributed this 
amount American assistance given 
medical education China prior 
World War II. Many the people 
they met had had their professional 
training such institutions 
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Rockefeller Foundation-supported Pei- 
ping Union Medical College under 
teachers who had been the United 
States. 

Last year there were but approxi- 
mately 600 physicians and other 
health personnel brought the United 
States from other nations the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 
program has not been tripled, for 
meets all the criteria economic 
soundness, simple humanitarianism 
and political expediency which our 
national foreign aid endeavors are usu- 
ally measured. 

Because his long association with 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the late 
Dr. Alan Gregg probably had more 
personal experience over longer time 
than any other individual the im- 
pact professional persons have upon 
their own nations after training an- 
other nation. 

Knowing own personal enthusi- 
asm and deep belief the value in- 
ternational exchange professional 
personnel health and rehabilitation, 
Dr. Gregg once warned that the 
fruition such exchanges came only 
after many years. cautioned that 
when young physician returns his 
own nation after professional training 
the United States, usually takes 
him many years achieve position 
sufficient importance that the full 
impact his training the United 
States can utilized. 

Dr. Gregg was, course, not speak- 
ing the clinical fields medicine, 
for frequently possible for the 
young surgeon, pediatrician intern- 
ist make full, effective and dramatic 
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cardiologist Mt. Sinai shows visiting doctors 


new method for detecting heart conditions. 


use his newly acquired skills soon 
returns home. was struck 
this when found the chief orthopedic 
surgeon, pediatrician, cardiologist and 
Latin American republic were all un- 
der forty years age. The reason for 
their leadership was the fact that all 
had had postgraduate training the 
United States. 


Dr. Gregg took great merited satis- 
faction that many physicians who had 
been Rockefeller Foundation fellows 
the 1920’s and early had be- 
come the leading scientists, educators 
and public health officials their own 
nations the late 1940’s and 

was with Leonard Mayo, Exec- 
utive Director, Association for the Aid 
Crippled Children, and President, 
International Union for Child Wel- 
fare, American-Korean Founda- 


tion mission Korea early 1953 
while the fighting was still progress. 
problems were great that 
was difficult for less mature and ex- 
perienced person establish 
spective initiate technical assist- 
ance program health, education and 
welfare. 


explaining the American-Korean 
Foundation’s planned policies, Mr. 
Mayo quoted Fred Koeppel, former 
President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, “We bet the horse, not 
the condition the track.” That 
essence what all are doing 
when foster and promote interna- 
tional exchanges medical educators, 
scientists and public health officials. 
They will the future leaders their 
nations and will play great role 
determining the economic, social and 
political the track.” 
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Exchanges the Legal Profession 


ROBERT STOREY 


Since World War II, members the 
legal profession the United States 
have demonstrated gradual but en- 
couraging increase their interest 
public and private international law, 
comparative law and the exchange 
law students and lawyers. the past, 
less emphasis has been placed ex- 
change persons law than ex- 
changes medicine. However, the le- 
gal profession making progress. 

the more than billion dollars 
expended the United States Gov- 
ernment various forms foreign 
economic aid since World War II, 
infinitesimal amount has been ear- 
marked for the purpose assisting 
friendly nations the revision, re- 
establishment strengthening their 
respective legal systems. The main ex- 
penditures our government be- 
half the legal profession have been 
from the International Educational 
Exchange Service the Department 
State. Grants have been made 
numbers lawyers from friendly na- 


ROBERT STOREY Dean the School 
Law Southern Methodist University, 
past president the American Bar Association 
and member the Board Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 
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tions visit our country leader 
grants, graduate work lead- 
ing university law schools. recent re- 
port indicates that during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, approxi- 
mately 446 members the legal pro- 
fession from friendly nations received 
grants for study the United States. 

Although our government officials 
should place more emphasis the ex- 
change persons law, the leaders 
the law profession have contributed 
the weakness exchange programs 
their own relative inactivity in- 
ternational legal affairs. However, this 
inertia gradually disappearing. Many 
lawyers government and private 
practice are now encouraging more 
participation the government the 
general field law. The leaders the 
legal profession realize that the finan- 
cial assistance the government 
should relatively small, but that 
government leaders who administer 
foreign aid should encourage exchange 
persons law. 

The American Bar Association has 
been interested international legal 
affairs for many years. One the sev- 
enteen Sections the American Bar 
Association the Section Interna- 
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tional and Comparative Law. The 
American Bar Association endorsed 
the United Nations 1945 and reaf- 
firmed its approval resolution 
the Assembly the American Bar As- 
sociation this year. The Committee 
Peace and Law through the United 
Nations was established following the 
endorsement the UN. The commit- 
tee studies the activities the United 
Nations international law, treaties, 
judicial and legal institutions. 

1955 special Committee Co- 
operation with the Legal Profession 
Friendly Nations was created with the 
following purposes and objectives: 

cooperate with bar associ- 
ations, the judiciary and legal pro- 
fession other friendly nations 
whose governments leaders 
the legal profession have 
information and assistance regard- 
ing the American constitutional 
system government, the inde- 
pendent judiciary, and 
ganization; develop between 
the American lawyer and the law- 
yer friendly nations better un- 
derstanding the substantive and 
adjective law our respective na- 
tions; serve clearing house 
‘catalyst’ for exchange legal 
leaders and law students; assist 
bar associations their organiza- 
tional problems; provide ap- 
propriate itineraries and contacts 
for legal leaders who are guests 
the United States government; 
collect and make appropriate dis- 

tribution law books and legal 
publications and furnish infor- 
mation relating improvement 
legal 


The Special Committee has been 
most active the organization and 
completion the Korean Legal Cen- 
ter. very creditable building was 
financed and constructed through the 
joint efforts the Korean and Seoul 
Bar Associations. building two 
stories high, brick construction, fire- 
proof and house the head- 
quarters the two Bar Associations, 
the library and conferences and activi- 
ties the Korean Legal Center. The 
chairman the Special Committee 
was present the dedication the 
Korean Legal Center March, 1957, 
and presented behalf the Ameri- 
can Bar Association American law 
library consisting approximately 
2,000 volumes current law books, to- 
gether with new Microlex reader and 
United States Supreme Court Micro- 
card Reports. books were pro- 
vided largely through gifts Ameri- 
can law book publishers. 

The Pakistan Legal Center has been 
established with headquarters 
hore, West Pakistan, result co- 
operation between the members the 
American Bar 
Committee and Mr. Nazir Ahmad 
Khan, President the Pakistan Bar 
Association. President Khan and the 
Honorable Rahman, Chief Jus- 
tice Pakistan, were awarded leader 
grants the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service the State 
Department. They visited various legal 
centers and law schools, and attended 
the annual meeting the American 
Bar Association 1956. The chair- 
man the Special Committee was 
Lahore last winter and was pleased 
find that the Pakistan Legal Center 
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had been organized. The West Pakis- 
tan Government had, after endorsing 
the idea, donated site and made 
small gift the Center for period 
three years order encourage its 
development. The Legal Center will 
house the headquarters the National 
Bar Association Pakistan and li- 
brary American law books, which 
the Committee believes will do- 
nated law book publishers the 
United States. 

The Taiwan Legal Center was es- 
tablished Taipei, Taiwan, through 
the cooperation the American Bar 
Association Committee, the Taiwan 
National Bar Association, the Taipei 
Bar Association, the National Taiwan 
University Law School and the Soo- 
chow University Law School. addi- 
tion, the president the Judicial 
Yuan, the Minister Education and 
other government officials are cooperat- 
ing the completion the Center. 

Many distinguished members the 
legal profession visit the United States 
from time time under grants from 
private foundations, law schools, the 
State Department and other agencies, 
observe and study the Anglo-Ameri- 
can form constitutional govern- 
ment, the independent judiciary and 
the legal profession. The Committee 
vitally concerned that they make the 
proper professional contacts 
United States. One the duties the 
new Director the Washington office 
the American Bar Association 
work very closely with the State De- 
partment, the Institute Govern- 
mental Affairs and other agencies 
which sponsor trips for legal leaders, 
that they may visit the appropriate 
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legal centers, law schools and courts, 
and meet the leaders our legal pro- 
fession. 

Various law schools, legal centers, 
private foundations and governmental 
departments have contributed substan- 
tially the success this program. 
Several law schools have trained groups 
legal specialists sponsored the 
State Department and 
tional Cooperation Administration. 
number law professors have studied 
abroad and the United States Ful- 
bright scholars. American foundations 
have done much toward financing the 
special programs international le- 
gal studies several university law 
schools. 


The American Bar Association 
member three international legal or- 
ganizations: Union Internationale des 
Avocats, the International Bar Associ- 
ation and the Inter-American Bar As- 
sociation. Leading members the 
American Bar Association were instru- 
mental organizing the last two 
groups. 1956 many our members 
participated the biennial meetings 
the Union Internationale des Avo- 
cats and the International Bar Associ- 
ation. 1956, special committee 
the American Bar Association, com- 
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posed the presidents the Associ- 
ation 1956 and 1957, and four oth- 
ers, including the writer, visited the 
Soviet Union their own expense 
observe the organization and functions 
bar associations, courts and legal 
departments governments behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The joint meeting the American 
Bar Association and the legal profes- 
sion England held London this 
summer was most stimulating, not 
only the lawyers who attended, but 
whole, the exchange legal 
personnel between the United States 
and the nations, the British Com- 
monwealth. There were post-conven- 
tion meetings with the lawyers sev- 
eral friendly nations, including France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Scotland and 
Ireland. The convention itself was the 
largest and most significant interna- 
tional meeting members the legal 
profession. Several joint conferences 
and committees discussed the impor- 
tance interchange jurists and legal 
scholars between our two nations and 
emphasized the importance provid- 
ing information, speakers 
sional guidance the legal professions 
other friendly nations whose leaders 
desire incorporate principles the 
common law into their own legal sys- 
tems. The Anglo-American legal sys- 
tem, with its independent judiciary, 
constitutional form government and 
courageous and independent legal pro- 
fession has made great impact upon 
other legal systems. Since World War 
II, Japan and Korea have incorporated 
the main principles our judicial sys- 


tem into their constitutions. However, 
they are not familiar with the actual 
functions independent judicial 
system and have requested more in- 
formation and professional guidance. 
members the legal profession 
the United States should provide this 
professional assistance and guidance. 
the cheapest and probably the 
most effective form foreign aid. 

opinion, education the long 
range answer good international re- 
lations. know from experience that 
many leaders nations other parts 
the free world are anxious receive 
further information about our consti- 
tutional government and independent 
judiciary. These leaders are often very 
eager know more about the organi- 
zation, activities and objectives the 
organized bar associations. The legal 
profession the United States should 
shoulder the main responsibility 
providing the leadership, information, 
assistance and professional guidance 
requested. should not salesmen 
our legal system, but least 
should meet the reasonable demands 
that come from the governments and 
legal professions other countries. 
Our assistance should the form 
exchanges jurists, law professors 
and practicing lawyers. should also 
work increase the exchange law 
students. will mutually beneficial 
for our lawyers learn more about the 
legal systems other nations and for 
members the legal profession for- 
eign nations become more familiar 
with our judicial system, legal educa- 
tion and bar organization. 
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Foreign Medical Education for United States Students 


DR. STILES EZELL 


the last twenty-five years, 
appreciable number American stu- 
dents have undertaken medical study 
Europe. Prior 1939, the majority 
American students were Great 
Britain and Switzerland. Since the end 
the war 1945, students have en- 
tered continental schools France, 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland and 
land. Smaller numbers have studied 
Belgium, Spain, Scotland, Ireland, 
Czechoslovakia, Mexico and Greece, 
but very few American students have 
been admitted English and Scandi- 
navian schools. last figures pub- 
lished The American Medical Asso- 
ciation showed about 1800 American 
students were studying abroad and not 
all the schools reported the num- 
ber American students enrolled. 

There are many reasons why Ameri- 
students abroad study medi- 
cine. The major reason Americans ap- 
ply the foreign medical schools 
that they have been unable gain 
admission school the United 


DR. STILES EZELL the Secretary the 
Board Medical Examiners the University 
the State New York. 
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States. Particularly during the first five 
postwar years, there were not enough 
openings for all the qualified students 
who wanted study medicine. was 
during this time that multiple appli- 
cations were prevalent, and the ratio 
applications acceptances probably 
influenced large number students 
apply foreign schools where ad- 
mission was more likely assured. 

Many potential medical students 
the armed forces were stationed Eu- 
rope when they were discharged, and 
these students decided remain there 
for medical study. 1950 the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the Board 
Regents New York each published 
list acceptable foreign medical 
schools. Such list encouraged num- 
ber students apply abroad. While 
neither these organizations indi- 
cated full acceptance these schools, 
there was the general belief that the 
schools were satisfactory. While the 
Regents made clear that recognition 
meant completing the same curricu- 
lum required for European medical 
students, there was still confusion over 
the transfer credits for not all the 
courses were approved the Ameri- 
can schools and hospitals. 


Children’s Hospital, Zurich, Switzerland. 


The which have arisen 
from foreign medical education are 
related primarily differences the 
philosophy education. Since World 
War American medical schools have 
taken more dynamic approach toward 
experimentation The 
tendency Europe seems largely 
have held the traditional pattern 
lecture and demonstration. Because 
his background pre-professional 
education, the American student has 
often reported some bewilderment 
over the challenge non-supervised 
study the European school, but gen- 
erally was able adjust this 
method instruction depending upon 
the stage his maturity. contrast, 
the student the American medical 
school faces and 
individualized program supervised 
education which the student 
active participant. 


present, the American student 
looking foreign medical school 
should understand that his education 
will more general, and less specific, 
than the education that would get 
here; that will have more lectures 
and less actual laboratory and clinical 
experience. result the student 
must expect more and pro- 
longed period adjustment 
further medical education. 

Pending definite evaluation the 
reasons for studying abroad, the stu- 
dent who cannot get into American 
school has other alternative but 
medicine. 

There are number possible ad- 
vantages studying medicine abroad. 
For the student who oriented seri- 
ous purpose, who has learned under- 
stand rather than memorize facts and 
who has aptness for languages, the 
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better schools may entirely 
satisfactory. For those who have the 
ambition seek more than the clinical 
experience required, clinical prepara- 
tion graduation may relatively 
equivalent that American stu- 
dents. Most students report that the 
continental schools there too much 
lecturing and elementary demonstra- 
tion, and not enough contact with pa- 
tients. large number students work 
clerks hospitals the United 
States abroad during their vacation 
periods. For those students who have 
interest general culture, there 
the opportunity see the great art 
galleries, observe general education, 
study governments and travel. 
Likewise, there are number pos- 
sible disadvantages. Students going 
abroad should aware that the recog- 
nition given some the foreign 
medical schools does not indicate that 


any radical change has taken place 
the educational program. There has 
been far less experimentation edu- 
cation Europe than the United 
States, and there little evidence 
yet that there has been much change 
recent years. Generally, the quality 
medical education varies directly 
with the number students enrolled. 
The American student should aware 
the fact that medical education 
generally geared the existing social, 
economic and political conditions pre- 
vailing given country. 

the present the only procedure 
which reflects definitely the quality 
foreign medical study the licen- 
sure examination. The licensure ex- 
amination not, however, educa- 
tional examination primarily, but 
New York, the experience far indi- 
cates that foreign preparation some- 
what below that demonstrated 


The Burger Hospital Basle the largest and most modern Switzerland. 
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The Nestle Hospital, Lausanne, Switzerland, was financed jointly 
the Nestle Company and the city Lausanne. 


American graduates the recognition 
and management practical clinical 
problems. 

Until there definite evidence 
more pronounced emphasis improv- 
ing clinical teaching and the utiliza- 
tion the clinical clerkships the 
European schools, not likely that 
the performance foreign graduates 
the licensing examinations im- 
prove. 

The decision abroad study 
should more than afterthought. 
there has not been early and serious 
motivation study medicine, and 


pre-professional study has not been suf- 
ficient provide satisfactory back- 
ground science and the humanities, 
the study medicine, the United 
States abroad, may not reward- 
ing experience. 

contemplating study abroad, the 
following considerations 
carefully weighed. Since foreign study 
based philosophy different from 
the one with which the American stu- 
dent acquainted, there need 
prepared for personal responsibility 
and initiative the study medicine. 
The student must seek and demand 
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more than the minimal requirements 
the foreign school. And, after gradu- 
ation, must prepared adjust his 
thinking and supplement his under- 
standing when enters American 
hospital. this point that the 
student will have begin exercise 
definite responsibility. 

Students intending abroad 
should determine: 

—whether the state which there 
intent practice will recognize the 
school. 

—what the graduation requirements 
the state are respect final cer- 
tification the medical school; for 
example, would state require stu- 
dent Switzerland have both the 
Certificate Medical Studies and the 
M.D. degree? 

—what hospital training will re- 
quired for admission the state ex- 
aminations. 

—how much time needed file 
applications for admission licensing 
examinations (this should done 
soon after graduation possible) 

—what records study and exami- 
nations are required State Licensing 
Boards and what translation require- 
ments exist. 

—generally, there endorsement 
reciprocity between states where 
foreign study involved. 

his return from abroad the Amer- 
ican medical student must remember 
that the internship the hospitals 
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not having residency training pro- 
grams may offer far wider range 
initial hospital experience. 

Careful inquiry should made 
the applicant the teaching pro- 
gram the internship, for the intern- 
ship must considered advanced 
clinical training program which 
there opportunity assume respon- 
sibility gradually. Two good 
rotating internship, which student 
spends some time each division 
the hospital, usually superior serv- 
ice for most foreign graduates inter- 
ested general practice. Also the ro- 
tating internship requirement for 
most Specialty Boards. 

The student should plan take the 
licensing €xaminations soon pos- 
sible after his first year internship. 

reasonably good medical educa- 
tion may obtained foreign medi- 
cal school, the student understands 
the basic principles self-education. 
must recognize the difficulties in- 
volved large classes, the defects 
part-time teaching, and the lack ade- 
quate clinical clerkships the clinical 
years. When returns, must 
prepared supplement his basic edu- 
cation intense hospital service. The 
true student medicine may find, 
combining the teaching methods the 
European medical schools 
practical training American hos- 
pital, that has had stimulating 
and rewarding experience. 
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The Student From Abroad the Harvard Law School 


JOHN KING, JR. 


sometimes thought that the law 
essentially parochial subject and 
unsuited for study abroad. The Har- 
vard Law School convinced that this 
wrong, particularly light con- 
ditions the world today. con- 
viction vindicated the fact that 
there were eighty-five students from 
thirty foreign countries enrolled 
programs the Law School during 
the past academic year. These students 
played important part the 
School’s program International Le- 
gal Studies. 

The term, International Legal Stud- 
ies, new formal description 
branch legal scholarship. in- 
cludes international law and interna- 
tional organization, the comparison 
legal systems, conflict laws, and 
those aspects municipal law which 
significantly affect international trade, 
international investment, and business 
activity involving more than one 
country. 

order contribute both the 
development legal institutions 


JOHN KING, Secretary the Inter- 
national Legal Studies program Harvard 
University Law School. 
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which can deal with today’s changing 
political, economic and social condi- 
tions and the preparation law- 
yers and scholars capable working 
the changing world, the School has 
instituted, since the end World War 
II, its program International Legal 
Studies. The program, which not 
carried separate institute but 
integral part the School, has 
four main objectives, all which are 
interrelated: 

—broadening and deepening the le- 
gal education American students, 
both Bachelor Laws (LL.B.) -can- 
didates and candidates for advanced 
degrees. 

—offering students, lawyers and 
scholars from abroad opportunity 
contribute the life the School 
and learn something American 
law, legal institutions and legal edu- 
cation. 

—undertaking intensive and var- 
ied program research. 

—seeking contribute the mu- 
tual enrichment the American legal 
system and the legal systems other 
nations and societies. 

this program the student from 
abroad plays role which new 


| 


the history legal education. When 
the twelfth century left his 
home study Bologna, when the 
Indian lawyer went study Oxford, 
Cambridge the Inns Court the 
first half this century, when the 
Eastern European the North Afri- 
can went France study law, they 
were going abroad study the legal 
system which was force home and 
acquire the best and sometimes the 
only qualification for working teach- 
ing within the legal system. most 
cases, the student who comes from 
abroad study Harvard, any 
other American school, not do- 
ing this. coming, instead, in- 
vestigate different legal system, dif- 
ferent legal institutions and different 
methods legal education the ex- 
pectation that comparison will give 
him deeper understanding his own 
system. hopes that comparison will 
suggest new ways dealing with dif- 
ficult problems law and society, and 
that knowledge the American sys- 
tem and the methods and approach 
the American lawyer will aid him 
problems involving both systems. 

These concepts the purpose 
study the U.S. have determined the 
policies the School toward students 
and lawyers from abroad who want 
study here. 

First, the School convinced that 
students from abroad derive more 
benefit from their study the United 
States and contribute more the 
School they have completed their 
formal legal education home and 
have had some practical 
their own legal system. Consequently 
the School favors such students 


granting admission and financial as- 
sistance. Only exceptional cases does 
the School admit student from 
abroad who has had previous legal 
training. The exceptions are usually 
students who have had their previous 
education the United States who 
plan practice here. 

The consequences this preference 
are reflected the distribution stu- 
dents from abroad the School. 
the eighty-five enrolled during the last 
academic year, fifty were the post- 
graduate program and sixteen more 
were various special programs also 
the post-graduate level. Only nine- 
teen were candidates for the LL.B., the 
basic law degree. These figures reflect 
the fact that these relatively mature 
students feel they cannot afford the 
three years required for the LL.B. de- 
gree, and prefer the flexibility and pos- 
sibilities for specialization offered 
the post-graduate level. 

The same concepts the purpose 
study the United States determine 
the School’s academic program for stu- 
dents from abroad. The overwhelming 
majority are enrolled the post-grad- 
uate level. Some them are enrolled 
special programs, the largest 
which the training program tax- 
ation, tax administration fiscal 
policy for public officials and lawyers 
from other countries, conducted 
collaboration with the United Nations. 
The special programs have special ob- 
jectives which largely determine the 
curriculum for participants, but inso- 
far possible, the general approach 
toward graduate students also applies 
grams. 
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establishing the programs for 
graduate students, the School endeav- 
ors both help these young law- 
yers, scholars and government 
achieve their objectives coming 
the United States and fulfill the ob- 
jectives the program Interna- 
tional Legal Studies. Since their stay 
Harvard usually limited time 
and money single academic year, 
the School recognizes cannot give 
students from abroad 
knowledge American law. can, 
however, give them some understand- 
ing American legal institutions and 
some insights into American legal edu- 
cation and the methods and approach 
American lawyers. The School 
lieves can best achieve this goal 
and the same time help students 
from abroad make the greatest con- 
tribution the life the School 
not isolating them separate pro- 
gram, but thrusting them into the 
main currents academic life. With 
only two exceptions, these students, 
therefore, take the same courses and 
seminars American students and, 
successful, they also take the same 
degrees. 


The students the post-graduate 
program are admitted either candi- 
dates for the master’s (LL.M.) the 
doctor’s (S.J.D.) degree special 
graduate students. Direct admission 
degree candidacy usually limited 
those who have had their previous le- 
gal training country whose legal 
system based the common law. 
Special graduate students whose work 
sufficiently high quality are ad- 
mitted retroactively candidacy for 
the LL.M. and may, that way, earn 
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that degree single academic year. 
Direct admission candidacy for the 
extremely rare. 

LL.M. candidates and special gradu- 
ate students are required spend one 
academic year residence and 
complete satisfactorily four full-year 
courses the equivalent. This amounts 
approximately eight hours per week 
that each hour spent class requires 
from three five hours outside class 
preparation, review and analysis. 


The student may choose his courses 
and seminars from any fields law 
which interest him, but his program 
study must approved the Chair- 
man the Committee Graduate 
Studies. Students are assisted mak- 
ing their programs the Secretary 
the International Legal Studies and 
the members the Committee 
Graduate Studies. Students 
quired take examinations each 
course and write research paper 
each seminar. 


There are only two exceptions made 
for students from abroad. ‘Those who 
have had limited experience study- 
ing and writing English are allowed 
extra time their examinations and 
those who have not previously studied 
the common law are encouraged 
take special first semester course, In- 
troduction American Law. This 
course, which still the experimen- 
tal stage, open only foreign stu- 
dents and designed help them get 
the most out their year the School. 

This integrated approach imposes 
heavy task students from abroad. 
Not the least their difficulties lies 
the basic method instruction the 
case method. The case method empha- 
sizes classroom discussion actual 
cases, statutes and legal problems, 
which students actively participate. 
Lectures and reading general texts 
usually play very small part, although 
the case method may also applied 
modified form, particularly semi- 
nars. 


The case method severe test 
the student’s English. 
harder follow than lecture because 
the diversity viewpoints, unor- 
ganized presentation ideas, incom- 
pleteness expression and different 
accents involved. also presents 
more subtle difficulty. The cases and 
problems discussed are largely Ameri- 
can and the discussion carried 
principally Americans. The discus- 
sion, therefore, often contains assump- 
tions and inferences which are appar- 
ent Americans but may not ap- 
parent the student from abroad. 
Nevertheless, the School convinced 
that the case method the best way 


giving the student from abroad un- 
derstanding American legal institu- 
tions and the only way giving him 
insight into the methods and ap- 
proach the American lawyer. 


When they first come into contact 
with the case method, many students 
from abroad not like it. those 
trained the civil law, the concentra- 
tion the particular and the pro- 
gression from the specific the gen- 
eral, inherent the case method, ap- 
pear contrary both their previous 
training and their objectives 
studying the United States. Some 
students feel that the necessary daily 
preparation and attendance class re- 
quired the case method are restrict- 
ing for graduate students. But the 
end the academic year, most them 
recognize that the case method has defi- 
nite merits. number have remarked 
interesting side effect. The read- 
ing several hundred cases, each 
vignette American life, can give 
insight into American customs and in- 
stitutions which would difficult 
acquire short time any other 
way. 

far, this discussion has centered 
what the School tries for stu- 
dents from abroad, but the contribu- 
tions are not one-sided. These students 
have many opportunities add the 
life the School and International 
Legal Studies particular. They as- 
sist directly and indirectly the edu- 
cation the American students. For 
example, number enroll the course 
Legal Problems Doing Business 
Abroad, which concerned with the 
legal problems which arise when one 
engages mining manufacturing 
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Judges and law professors from Japan with the Secretary the Japanese-American 
Program for Cooperation Legal Studies. 


outside one’s own country. The first 
problem which arises this facet 
law the one communication, 
translating legal concepts and arrange- 
ments from one system another. 
American students get their first expe- 
rience with this problem from discus- 
sion cases and problems with the 
students from abroad this class. 
Students from abroad also contrib- 
ute the research carried the 
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School. Occasionally they some 
work for one the research projects 
being carried International Le- 
gal Studies. More often they contribute 
assisting professor the prepara- 
tion teaching materials par- 
ticular piece research. Students from 
abroad thus have opportunity 
participate all four aspects Inter- 
national Legal Studies and, do- 
ing, they enrich the life the School. 


to 


WOLFGANG MUELLER-STOFEN 


anticipate that within few years 
residents New York, Montana and 
the other states will accustomed 
the sight law students from for- 
eign countries journeying from town 
town, carrying only few lawbooks 
and working here with law firm and 
there court. Perhaps these itiner- 
ant students will wear common sign, 
some carpenters when they are 
hiking through Europe. The carpen- 


WOLFGANG MUELLER-STOFEN spent one 
year with the law firm Sullivan and Crom- 
well New York. has returned Ger- 
many where now serving law clerk. 


Home 
Wall Street 


ters are known their big black hats 
and their velvet coats, and suggest 
that grey flannel suit and um- 
brella the marks the travelling 
law student. 

This view the future not too 
far-fetched. Already number law 
students visiting the United States 
combine their excursions with profes- 
sional work and one may note their 
similarity the travelling scholars 
the Middle Ages. not mean 
suggest that travelling the only way 
find professional experience, be- 
cause aware that there are some 
lawyers who not share enthusi- 
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asm for customs the Middle Ages. 
But think that useful for for- 
eign law student look for practical 
work the United States his field 
after having studied American 
university. Work with American 
firm has advantages similar those 
travel: one discovers some new sights 
and one loses some old prejudices. 


After had studied for two terms 
the Institute Comparative Law 
New York University and worked 
small law firm California, came 
large law firm New York. This 
Wall Street firm was something new 
for because knew only offices with 
not more than ten lawyers. new 
firm the lawyers numbered more than 
eighty, and the space they required was 
enormous six floors skyscraper 
which were connected the firm’s 
learned this vastness and before 
met any the partners, feelings 
were mixed those the continen- 
tal lawyers who now ask about 
impressions. Their reactions and mine 
were mixture horror and sym- 
pathy for our American colleagues. 
“How,” they want know, “can 
lawyer feel home such mass 


Well, can feel home that was 
impression, and dare bet 
umbrella that every other foreigner will 
agree after working such firm. 
First, will notice the friendly atmos- 
phere and soon will know all the 
members the firm, although who 
accustomed memorizing his col- 
leagues title will have hard time 
learning their first names. And will 
discover that the individual does not 
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become anonymous because responsi- 
bility too thinly spread. the con- 
trary, even the young lawyer who has 
finished his studies and just entered 
the firm will work which gives him 
considerable responsibility his own. 


One his first tasks sometimes 
draw trust indenture and the 
work connected with it, such the 
registration bond issues with differ- 
ent state governments. will never for- 
get the nerve-wracking attempts one 
young lawyer obtain the approval 
several state governments only few 
hours before the bonds were is- 
sued. His desk was battlefield, his tele- 
phone did not stand still and there 
were not enough hands dispatch his 
telegrams. After heartbreaking dis- 
covery that all government employees 
were out for lunch, finally finished 
his task time. certain that no- 
body could work with much con- 
centration and with much enthusi- 
asm felt were only part 
“mass assembly.” 


want mention another fact 
which also makes worthwhile 
work such firm. That the fre- 
quent practice working group, 
which gives everybody opportunity 
control his own ideas and learn 
other people’s. especially advan- 
tageous for young lawyer able 
discuss the results his research 
work with more experienced col- 
league. think that this method 
learning essential even for students 
the common law who have gotten 
more practical but less dogmatic 
knowledge from their university train- 
ing than students systems based 
Roman law. The student common 


law still needs guide. Germany the 
student undergoes practical training 
for three and half years courts, 
governmental agencies and law firms 
after finishing his university studies. 
Although this requirement does not 
exist America the effect the first 
years large law firm seems 
similar. 

lawyer with large firm can, 
course, specialize his field inter- 
est. There are corporation, litigation, 
tax and other departments which 
may join. But never met specialist 
who was specialized that could 
not solve outside his area. 
Nor were colleagues absorbed 
law that they lost touch with things 
outside their profession. was espe- 
cially impressed their knowledge 
world history. Perhaps the attraction 
work with large corporations, which 
keeps the young lawyer touch with 
current national and world events, 
plays part his decision join 
large firm. 

The firm with which worked was 
founded almost century ago and has 
insight into special American tradi- 


tion which interest foreign 
lawyer. That tradition the active 
part which the American lawyer has 
always taken the political events 
his country. This tradition definitely 
seems part the lawyer’s func- 
tion the American society. And al- 
though during the presidential elec- 
tion campaign sometimes sensed 
lack tolerance towards the opinions 
others other places, found noth- 
ing but objective discussion between 
the members the firm who wore 
“Ike” “Adlai” buttons. Meanwhile 
experienced all the advantages and 
all the limitations forced neutrality 
Republican and Democratic lunch- 
eons. 

was very much impressed 
experiences with one the big Wall 
Street firms. Working there changed 
many opinions about American 
practices and although said that 
lawyer not easily persuaded give 
his opinions, think have suc- 
ceeded this respect when talking 
continental lawyers. recommend 
all foreign law students the United 
States dress grey flannel suit and 
not forget umbrella. 
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Sinai Survey 


Last winter, scientists and scholars from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity Jerusalem explored the Sinai Peninsula which lies 
between the Gulfs Suez and Eilat, north the Red Sea. 
They found land desolate when Moses led the Twelve 
Tribes across the wilderness the Promised Land. Among the 
expeditions into the Sinai made University archaeologists, 
linguists, geologists, botanists, zoologists and meteorologists, 
were two missions headed Professor Mazar, archaeologist 
and President the University. The first these went the 
ancient St. Catherine’s Monastery the southern Sinai; the 
second the craggy coast the Gulf Eilat. 


Abu Zuneima Bay, the Gulf Suez. 
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Upper left: Professor Mazar (standing) with members the expedition 
southern Sinai. the background the massif Mount Serbal. Above: 
St. Catherine’s Monastery, founded about 250 A.D., the foot Jebel 
Musa Mount Sinai. Lower left: Hebrew University professors examine 
ancient manuscripts the monastic library. 
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Above: Remains crusader fortress, Turkish castle and enclosure, 
probably Byzantine, Jezirat Faraun, island the northern tip 
the Gulf Eilat. Left: The Twelve Tribes the Sinai, eleventh century 
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miniature from the Book Cosmas Indicopleustes the library St. 
Right: Expedition members copy one the rock drawings found 
along caravan routes the southern Sinai. 
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THE REFERENCE SHELF 


UNITED KINGDOM, CANADA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 


This article the second the se- 
ries recommended reference books 
higher education various coun- 
tries. 


The most complete and extensive 
book education the United King- 
dom and the Dominions the Year- 
book Universities the Common- 
wealth, the principal publication the 
Association the Universities the 
British Commonwealth 
This book, which published annually, 
contains full information 
sonnel, regulations, organization, fac- 
ulties and recent activities the uni- 
versities and discusses admission re- 
quirements and degrees, certificates 
and diplomas. chapter giving statis- 
tics students from other countries 
valuable those interested stu- 
dent exchange. The book also contains 
short bibliography. 

Higher Education the United 
Kingdom, handbook for students 
from overseas, useful for quick ref- 
erence educational facilities the 
United Kingdom. contains ex- 
tensive directory subjects ranging 
from accounting zoology with the 
degrees, certificates and diplomas avail- 
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able. The glossary abbreviations for 
university degrees, chapters the uni- 
versity system and technical colleges, 
brief descriptions teachers’ training 
and residential and adult education 
are informative. Published Long- 
mans, Green and Company for the 
British Council and for the Association 
Universities the British Common- 
wealth, this handy guide book avail- 
able the British Information Serv- 
ices, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, was last revised 1956. 

The Yearbook Technical Educa- 
tion and Careers Industry 
Dent, published Adam and Charles 
Black, London, 1957, discusses all 
training facilities the technical and 
scientific fields. 

Scientific Research British Uni- 
versities, 1955-56, compiled the De- 
partment Scientific and Industrial 
Research and published Her Majes- 
Stationery Office, London, lists all 
current scientific research programs 
undertaken British universities and 
the names the persons engaged 
these programs. 

There also report published with 
the assistance UNESCO the In- 
ternational Association University 


Professors London, 
1955, entitled Research 
Universities and Industry Great 
Britain. 

UNESCO 1953 published Teach- 
ing the Social the United 
Kingdom. This interesting ac- 
count the different approaches 
the teaching law, sociology, econom- 
ics and other subjects “which should 
help make clear very complicated 
and confusing system about which 
broad rules can propounded.” 

Some Impressions Social Services 
Great Britain American Social 
Team, published the United States 
Educational Commission the United 
Kingdom, 1956, equally good com- 
parative reading. 

The following recent publications 
are for background reading: 

System and how works, 
Alexander, St. Martin’s Press, Y., 

gerkeri, Oxford University Press, 1954. 

The Structure English Education 
Roger Armfelt, Cohen and West, 
Ltd., 1955. 

George Kneller, University 
fornia Press, 

Chapters British education can 
also found number recent 
publications the field compara- 
tive education such Education and 
Society edited Sir John Sargent, 
Phoenix House Ltd., London, 1955; 
Contemporary Education, compara- 
tive study national systems, John 
Cramer and George Browne, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 


1956; The New Era Education, 
comparative study Kandel, 
Houghton, Mifflin, Cambridge, 1955; 
and Comparative Education, study 
educational factors and traditions, 
Haus, Kegan Paul, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1951. 

Among the university papers which 
print related articles are the 
ties Quarterly and the Universities Re- 
view the Universities Leeds and 
Bristol The London 
Times Educational Supplement, which 
appears weekly edition, should 
required reading for anyone wishing 
keep abreast developments 
present-day British education. 

There are several publications 
Canadian education. Canadian Insti- 
tutions Higher Learning, 1955-56, 
published the Dominion Bureau 
Statistics, Education Division, Ottawa, 
1956, directory professional and 
specialized training Canada with 
detailed information study facili- 
ties Canadian universities. 

Canadian Universities and Colleges, 
published the National Conference 
fourth edition the booklet formerly 
titled Yearbook Canadian 
ties. contains detailed information 
universities and special facilities for 
graduate study and brief explanatory 
outline the French and English sys- 
tems Canada. 


Canadian Education Today, sym- 
posium, edited Joseph Katz, Mc- 
Graw Hill, Canada, 1956, and The De- 
velopment Education Canada 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, 1957, are other 
recent publications. 
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Australian universities are described 
Brief Guide Australian Uni- 
versities, published the University 
Melbourne Press, 1955, for the Aus- 
tralian Council for Educational Re- 
search, and Education Australia 
published for the Minister for Immi- 
gration the Australian News and 
Information Bureau, Australia House, 
London 

The Commonwealth Bureau Cen- 
sus and Statistics, Canberra, publishes 
University Statistics annually. Part 
concerned with staff and students; Part 


with degrees conferred, libraries and 
finance. 

There are chapters both Cana- 
dian and Australian universities 
Contemporary Education, compara- 
tive study national systems, John 
Cramer and George Browne, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 
1956. 

Information about New Zealand can 
found Administration Educa- 
tion New Zealand, edited 
Parkin, New Zealand Institute Pub- 
lic Administration, Wellington, 1954. 


“Actually, just working passage it’s part the 
University Salamanca Student Exchange Program.” 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Linguistics across Cultures, Robert 
Lado. Ann Arbor: The University 
Michigan Press, 1957. 141 pages. $2.75 
The National Interest and Foreign 
Languages, by, William Riley Parker. 
Revised edition. The National 
Commission for UNESCO, Depart- 
ment State. January 1957. pages. 

Language for Everybody, Mario 
Pei. The Devin-Adair Company, 1955. 
340 pages. $5.00 


* * * * 


For the past decade two, avant 
garde linguists have enjoined language 
teachers and textbook makers com- 
pare the structures languages that 
are taught (target languages) 
with the structures students’ native 
languages. With the appearance 
Robert Lado’s Linguistics across Cul- 
tures, may finally hope that some 
the more capable language teachers 
will heed the injunction. They have 
this text, which may well become 
handbook for this purpose, step 
step guide for procedure compari- 
son linguistic analyses. 

William Riley Parker, The Na- 
tional Interest and Foreign Languages, 
presents powerful new arguments and 


incontrovertible evidence our na- 
tional need for first rate foreign lan- 
guage program. His stated purpose 
provide discussion guide for citi- 
zen consultations the topic which 
serves his title. His book abounds 
with statistics well ideas, and this 
abundance allows it, the case 
Mr. book, show real promise 
handbook for repeated reference 
after the first complete reading. 
Language for Everybody, Mario 
Pei, provides excellent information 
world-wide language distribution and 
presents this information easy 
style. The charts, tabular form, and 
the graphs, various forms, often il- 
lustrate fresh and forceful way 


what the reader may have considered 


well-known facts. was particu- 
larly impressed the clear-as-a-bell 
pie charts which illustrate 
merical distribution Indo-European 
speakers among the eight extant 
branches that family and (2) nu- 
merical distribution world popula- 
tion among language families. 
quite probable that the author had 
mind audience which would di- 
versely impressed when chose 
present related material wholly dif- 
ferent contexts and with variant slants 
exemplified the presentation 
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these population figures chapter 
entitled “Languages Comparison.” 
had previously presented popula- 
tion figures for the leading 
thirteen the chapter en- 
titled Your Daily 
and presented “the world’s 106 lan- 
guages having the largest speaking 
populations” the context 
logical Implications Language.” 
clear that this book, too, has store 
information, well maps and 


graphs, which makes useful ref- 


erence work for anyone interested 
the distribution languages. 

Mr. Parker emphasizes the urgency 
the present need for foreign lan- 
guage skill our land. Mr. Pei work- 
ing indirectly toward meeting por- 
tion that need making available, 
first, information about the size 
areas and populations 
guage boundaries and, second, other 
information about the languages them- 
selves. Mr. Lado similarly working 
toward meeting portion the need 
ably outlined and documented 
Mr. Parker. sense his contribu- 
tion this area more direct that 
deals directly with teaching and 
learning problems. gives teachers 
and textbook makers not only informa- 
tion, but step step procedure for 
comparison language structures. 

Each these authors deals least 
peripherally with the areas empha- 
sis that have mentioned the pre- 
ceding paragraph. the basis their 
topics and intended audiences, 
should expect the three authors’ treat- 
ments the need, the people and 
areas languages (or the sociology 
and geography) and the structure 
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languages come out quite differ- 
ently. Yet may look those variant 
treatments for something the com- 
parative attitudes and approaches 
these authors. 

While Mr. Parker expresses the need 
for language study the national 
scale, Mr. Pei faces the need the in- 
dividual scale. counsels the student 
consider, for example, which lan- 
guage has the most speakers, the wid- 
est distribution, the most extensive 
literature. After also considering which 
dialect has most prestige, the student 
should make personal choice sub- 
ject the foreign language field. 
these were matters economy instead 
language, might list Mr. Pei 
Republican, Mr. Parker Demo- 
crat. 

The need for foreign language work 
implicit Mr. Lado’s emphasis 
patterns misunderstanding. Mr. Pei 
says, effect, that with his knowledge 
languages they relate areas and 
peoples, and with his ability recog- 
nize languages, can nice peo- 
ple and avoid inadvertantly saying 
something insulting while they are 
within earshot. Mr. Lado says, ef- 
fect, that with his techniques will 
understand people such way that 
needn’t worry about what say. 
Mr. Parker says, effect, that had 
better understand and like other peo- 
ples and get them understand and 
like us, accept ill effects our na- 
tional interest. 

Each the books seems important, 
useful and interesting. Each makes its 
own very definite contributions.—Ger- 
ald Dykstra, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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Face Face, Ved Mehta. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1957. 
370 pages. $4.50. 


The complicated adjustments which 
blind young man must make two 
countries dissimilar culture and 
attitudes India and the United 
States are presented Ved 
autobiography, Face Face. Ved 
Mehta was blinded meningitis 
when was three years old. For 
Indian, blindness the visitation 
wrath and little remains life 
for the man who can not see. Ved 
Mehta would still have been illiterate 
had not been for the unwavering 
ambition his father educate him, 
and the eventual, difficult, decision 
his mother, brothers and sisters that 
should have the opportunity de- 
velop every other faculty. 

Ved learned early accept his blind- 
ness, and attempted all the things 
young boy does. Although was 
first more sheltered than his brothers 
sisters, his parents gradually allowed 
him more and more freedom move 
about wished. put together 
his discarded bicycle and 
learned ride secret; played 
tag and climbed trees and rooftops. 
developed the extraordinary faculty 
facial vision which enabled him 
move easily room full furniture 
without the aid cane and without 
bumping into things. Facial vision 
the ability tell the proximity ob- 
jects the body the sensation 
different air currents the face and 
refined sense hearing. Later life, 


when was studying America, this 
faculty made possible for him 
cross streets, hitch-hike through’ the 
country and work ice-cream fac- 
tory, feats which records Face 
tone. 


Face Face tells the story the 
struggles Ved and his father over- 
come the prejudice toward blindness 
India and give Ved education. 
India the only schools for the blind 
were those which taught children 
lower castes and poorer families the 
rudiments braille and simple me- 
chanical skills with which they might 
attempt earn living. academic 
education was not available blind 
child and, until came America, 
Ved picked bits and pieces learn- 
ing haphazard fashion from his 
brothers and sisters, his father, friends 
and family servants. For long time, 
attempts place Ved American 
English school for the blind proved 
futile. Although Ved had proved him- 
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self exceptionally intelligent and 
quick learn, his relatives and school 
officials feared that separation his 
family and alienation from his native 
culture would leave him maladjusted 
for the rest his life. addition, the 
family property was lost the Mus- 
lim-Hindu riots 1947 and family 
finances were curtailed. Despite these 
misfortunes and the pressures rela- 
tives and friends keep Ved secure 
within the family atmosphere, neither 
nor his father gave their ambi- 
tion that Ved should have every avail- 
able educational opportunity. After 
many rejections from American insti- 
tutions, Ved was finally accepted 
the Arkansas School for the Blind 
Little Rock. From there, 
with the aid scholarships, 
Pomona College and later Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Although blindness impeded 
education, seems have enriched 
his outlook. When Ved describes his 
reactions people and the external 
events his life, one often tempted 
forget that blind. His problems 
adjustment the open and gregari- 
ous manners his classmates the 
Arkansas school seem the normal 
ones for any young separated 
from his family. other points the 
narrative, the fact blindness 
smells and sounds Indian weddings 
and fairs, Broadway tiny New 
York apartment. 

family the bridge which 
attempts cross from India the 
West, and they reflect many ways 
the ambivalent attitudes India to- 
ward the conflict between modern so- 
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cial and political changes and old 
traditions. father govern- 
ment doctor, well-educated and well- 
travelled Europe and the United 
States, both one the first Rocke- 
feller Fellows and Fulbright travel 
grantee. rational man, dedi- 
cated science and western many 
his social and political views. 
mother, brought the strong In- 
dian tradition, conventional her 
attitudes toward social rituals such 
marriage, distrustful her 
scientific training, deeply religious, su- 
perstitious and withdrawn 
world except when intrudes upon 
her family’s well-being. they come 
age, sisters take opposing 
views the Indian tradition the 
arranged marriage and woman’s place 
society. 

One constant desire determines the 
course life and ties together 
the episodic strands his book, the 
desire educated. first, con- 
siders education end itself, but 
utilized helping his country 
grow, understand itself and 
resolve its conflicts. 

The very existence book like 
Face Face extraordinary ac- 
complishment and justification 
pursuit education far. Ved 
only twenty-three and optimistically 
and vigorously still trying under- 
stand the world and the difference be- 
tween the two cultures which have fos- 
tered him. has overcome the barrier 
which life has presented him and 
now liberty devote his energies 
the service his country. Gerald 
Ippolito. 
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The Challenge Soviet Education, 
George Counts. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1957. 330 pages. $6.00. 


* * * * 


take the word education 
apply the ubiquitous processes 
molding human nature which are car- 
ried Soviet Russia, then educa- 
tion much broader term that 
country than elsewhere. Far ap- 


plying only formal schooling, 


en- 
compasses various other methods 
shaping and influencing the popula- 
tion. Stalin called Soviet writers 
gineers soul.” Men and 
women many other occupations also 
serve the task remaking man 
order build 

Professor Counts his book uses 
the term education this wide Soviet 
sense. His chapters dealing with the 
ties, curricular matters, admissions 
policy and all that goes under educa- 
tion the sense school education 
occupy only fraction his study. 
Those who are particularly interested 
that narrower subject will wish 
turn such works Nicholas 
Soviet Manpower 
(National Science Foundation, 1955 
with its abundance factual material, 
statistics, diagrams and detailed de- 
scriptions and analyses the opera- 
tions Soviet schools. 

Professor Counts’ book covers far 
broader field. is, reality, general 
Soviet Russia, past and pres- 
ent, with excursions into its pre-Revo- 
lutionary antecedents. Soviet educa- 
tion touches almost all aspects 
life—and the author follows suit. 
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summarizes the political and ideologi- 
cal indoctrination performed 
Soviet armed forces and the special 
schools the Communist Party 
traces the use forced labor 
analyzes both the theory and 
practice forced labor camps; de- 
scribes the use Soviet newspapers, 
books and films instruments in- 
doctrination mass scale. addi- 
tion many other subjects, tackles 
that Soviet writing and contrasts the 
relatively free literary output the 
with literature later periods, 
especially the era 1946 
and the following years, when litera- 
ture and the other arts were particu- 
larly stringently controlled. 

The author discusses the develop- 
ment Soviet ideology 
period War Communism, through 
what aptly calls the “Romantic 
the twenties, the present. 
describes education the facto- 
ries, linguistic policy towards the non- 
Slavic nationalities the country, li- 
braries, the rewriting history and 
the revisions made for pur- 
poses encyclopedias—such remov- 
ing references Trotsky, Beria, 
and now probably Molotov, Malen- 
kov and Kaganovich. new contribu- 
tion Professor Counts’ discussion 
the changes illustrations and texts 
the Soviet calendar. Shifts policy 
toward the United States domes- 
tic industrial planning are rapidly con- 
veyed the population what 
printed accompany certain dates 
the calendar. 

ranging back and forth over 
Russian history, Marxism and Soviet 
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conditions, and covering multiform 
kinds Professor Counts 
brings home the overwhelming 
scope Communist indoctrination. 
machine sternly controlled the 
top, directed under 
plan, reaching everyone sundry oc- 
casions. The question which will inter- 
est most readers “how successful 
this gigantic propaganda 

Some recent writers have claimed 
that the Communist program fail- 
ure—that has more penetrated 
the minds the Russians than Fascism 
genuinely won the allegiance the 
Italians and that Soviet monopoly 
power were removed, little trace 
would left behind the minds 
the people. 

Professor Counts marshals the argu- 
ments both sides. the optimistic 
side adduces the evidence con- 
tinuing popular hostility 
ance the government, contradictions 
between facts life and official doc- 
trine, the disturbing effects great 
and suddenly announced 
Party policy, the influence reading 
nineteenth century 
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with their critical questioning and the 
releasing liberating forces through 
widespread scientific training, the 
methods which may transferred 
the realm politics. 

the pessimistic side, points 
out the regime’s successful survival 
the greatest ordeals civil war, inva- 
sion and world war; industrial prog- 
ress impressive the population; 
planned program social mobility 
and “circulation the and the 
attraction the apocalyptic vision 
the coming Communism. 

the whole, the author tends 
believe the efficacy the Soviet pro- 
gram deplores that 
little interest shown the United 
States “in the means which the peo- 
ple are being molded the image set 
meet the challenge “an education 
appropriate free society the 
Soviet program suited the values 
and purposes totalitarian 
Professor Counts promises future vol- 
ume which will present the main out- 
lines such democratic education. 
—George Gibian, Smith College. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE DEGREE 
FRANCE 


degree political science 
now obtainable the law faculties 
French universities. The degree will 
conferred candidates who hold 
the higher certificate common law 
and the higher diploma political sci- 
ence and successfully defend thesis. 
The higher diploma political sci- 
ence was created the same decree 
the new doctor’s degree. 


WORLD AFFAIRS BOOK FAIR 


wide selection recent books 
international political and cultural 
subjects will display the 
Fourth World Affairs Book Fair, 
held the Carnegie Endowment In- 
ternational Center, United Nations 
Plaza, New York City, November 
through 27. The exhibit will spon- 
sored the World Affairs Book 
Center. 


SCANDINAVIAN SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 


joint training school for journal- 
ists, sponsored Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway and Sweden, will 
open February 1958 Aarhus Uni- 
versity Denmark. The school will 
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NEWS and NOTES 


offer three-month courses advanced 
journalism and draw lecturers well 
students from all five countries. Last 
year new college was built Aarhus 
University house the Danish School 
Journalism and press research in- 
stitute. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 

THEATRE TOUR INDIA 

company seventeen students 
from the Wayne State University 
Theatre will tour India this winter 
under the auspices the 
Special International 
Cultural Presentations, administered 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy. The company will perform 
ten Indian universities during Feb- 
ruary, March and April 1958. Among 
their repertoire three plays will 
Eugene “Beyond the Hori- 
zon.” 


INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

International Center provide 
hospitality and administrative base 
for foreign students and visitors has 
opened the campus Stanford 
University this fall. The center lo- 
cated 539 Lasuen Street, the edge 
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the academic area the campus, 
and provides two lounges, dining 
room and kitchen, reception desk and 
the ground floor and 
apartment for faculty member and 
his family the second floor. 
though students will not housed 
the new center, the kitchen and dining 
facilities will used for special social 
occasions. The Stanford Committee 
Foreign Visitors and Students has cre- 
ated the center part its expanded 
program. Chairman the Committee 
Dean Carl Spaeth the Law 
School. 


EXHIBIT GERMAN ART 


German Art the goth Century 
will the major fall exhibit the 
Museum Modern Art New York 
City. addition display 175 
paintings, sculpture and prints dating 
from the beginning German expres- 
sionism the present, there will 
showings both old and new German 
films. The exhibition, sponsored 
the Federal Republic Germany, will 
open from October through De- 
cember 


STAFF CHANGES 
Lawrence McFaddin, former Assist- 
ant the President the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation San Francisco, 
has been appointed Director Devel- 
opment for The Institute Interna- 
tional Education. succeeds Rich- 
ard Raymond who has been named Di- 
rector the Institute’s Department 

for Exchange Relations. 
graduate Indiana University, 
Mr. McFaddin spent two years Eng- 
land and Germany with the Office 
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Strategic Services. From 1947 1953 
was with the Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company economic 
analyst. member the World 
Affairs Council and the American In- 


Lawrence McFaddin 


stitute Banking and former Chair- 
man the Finance Committee for the 
International Hospitality Center 
San Francisco. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


The British Government again 
offering twelve Marshall Scholarships 
American students for two years 
study British University, begin- 
ning October 1958. Each grant in- 
cludes round trip passage and sti- 
pend £550 ($1,540) year. Married 
men will receive additional allow- 
ance. Applicants must 
citizens who have graduated from 
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American university and October 31, 1957. Winners will an- 


under the age October 1958. nounced April. 

Application forms may obtained The Marshall Scholarships have 
from the British Consul-General been offered each year since 1953 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans token Britain’s thanks for Mar- 
San Francisco. The competition closes shall Aid. 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which administers exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study train 
country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen 

Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 

las Murray Butler, 

corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 

cational institutions 

dividuals support its work. 
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